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For the Companion. ' 
NETTIE’S CONQUEST. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 

Nettie Adriance sat, in the most forlorn attitude, in 
her mother’s little sewing-room, using her handker- 
chief, and soaking up the streaming tears, her red face 
undergoing sundry contortions that indicated mental 
anguish. Suddenly she gathered herself up with a 
spring and began looking out of the window as if thé" 
smoke tree which waved its hazy fringes just before her 
in the soft morning air, was a remarkable botanical 
specimen just imported for her benefit. 

“There’s that John! He’s always catching me with 
my nose the size and color of a beet. O dear, he’ll 
know in five seconds what I’m crying at. Of all things 
in the world, there’s ma, too! Yes, they’re coming in; 
of course one of those everlasting shirt buttons has 
come off and [ must sew it on at once. 

“Hillo! Dissolved in tears! Remarkably prepossess- 
ing young lady with a rubicund nose, &c., ete.,” ex- 
claimed John, as he entered the room. “Say, Nettie, is 
salt water at a discount? Nettie’s tears remind me, 
ma,—cry away, Nettie, until I tell a story’— 

“Te, he, he,” sobbed Nettie, between a laugh and a 


“O John!” exclaimed Mrs. Adriance. 

“Yes’m,” meekly responded John, “‘my name always 
begins with O. Nettie’s salt, tears reminded me, some- 
how, of Luther Gorham. Once when he had land- 
ed at New Orleans, after a tough sea voyage, he started 
off with the swaggering roll of an old salt, to see what 
new thing New Orleans could show, and was suddenly 
attracted to a fruit stall by a pile of what seemed to 
be green cucumber pickles. His mouth watered at 
once as he thought of the keen relish of his mother’s 
cucumbers, so he said to the negro woman,— 

“«T say, auntie, how do you sell those pickles?’ 

“Three for picayune, massa,’ said the woman, shrug- 
ging her fat shoulders and rolling her eyes, as if might- 
ily amused. 

“*Let’s have some,’ he said, curtly, throwing down a 
fourpenny piece. 

“He was obeyed promptly enough, and then he hur- 
ried off, thinking hungrily of the sharp, crisp pickles of 
his New England home. 

“TI didn’t wait to get out of sight,’ said he, ‘but took 
a big bite out of a green cucumber a foot long. Well, 
if it wasn’t salter than old horse, as wé call the hard 
salt beef we get on shipboard, [ll be whipped, and, six- 
footer as I was, I could have boohooed like a baby, from 
sheer disappointment, as I spat it out, angrily.’ 

“Now, Nettie, darling, have you been eating pickles? 
or has your dear, intimate, beribboned, bebugled city 
friend deceived you? Is she as bitter as Luther’s pickle 
i’ the mouth? Let me advise you, as a wise elderly 
brother, to go back to Alma and Jane, and find some 
homely but reliable friends.” 

“You don’t know any thing about it,”’ burst out Net- 
tie, surprised, as usual, into telling John just what he 
wished to know. “I don’t care if she never speaks to 
me again. Hope she won’t.” 

“But how cruel of her to convince you first that Al- 
ma was vulgar, that Jane was a very ordinary girl, and 
all your sacques and peplums a hundred years behind 
hers! How delightfully she has opened your eyes to 
discern good and evil! You’ve one consolation, if Miss 
Thorne has slighted you; you can snub Alma.” 

“I sha’n’t, so there!” cried Nettie, turning round, in 
eatire forgetfulness of her swollen face. 

“Nettie Adriance,” cried her mother, dropping the 
scissors, “aren’t you ashamed to be so silly and to cry 
90?” 

“It can’t be helped, mother,” said John, soothingly ; 
“heroines that didii’t burst into tears often would be 
dreadfully dry things.” 

Mrs. Adriance turned away, laughing, to attend to that 
ever urgent something that mothers always come near 
forgetting, but never do, and John continued: 

“Now, Nettie, your grief is out of all proportion to 
the cause, but for all that, let me weep with you,” and 
he sobbed convulsively behind his pocket-handkerchief. 

Nettie laughed. 

“Won’t she call here any more?” asked John, peer- 
ing Out, with rueful face, from behind a dry handker- 
chief. “Alas, alas, how well [ remember her, as she 
looked when first she displayed that reshirhy éwa-twa- 
lette-do I get her accent ?)—to my admiring gaze! Yes, 
Jes, and that crown of a boy’s hat, and that lovely roll 
Of soiled cotton batting that coiled so gracefully around 
those yellow locks, and that redingote—( was it?)—with 
five rows of policeman’s buttons!” 

“John Adriance! that was a velvet turban, and that 
albatross wing around it cost, O, ever so much!” 

m “Then she told you the price,” mused John, gravely, 
or did she wear the dry goods man’s tickets affixed? 
Now it seems to me that Alma conld not do a more vul- 

; hing than boast of the price of her clothes. What 
did’ that imitation of a polar bear’s fur cost?” 

“Her beaver sacque? Mercy, John, that was fifty 
dollars,” 
tq then,” said John, dropping his tone of raillery, 

Lulu Thorne has dropped you in as great a hurry as 
she took you up.” 

“I suppose so; she rode by me to-day with those sty- 
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CHASED BY TARTAR CAVALRY. 


lish Arringtons, and when I bowed, looked at me with 
a curious, saucy stare, for all the world as if she had 
never seen me before.” 

“You have not lost much.” 

“O, John,” burst out Nettie, bitterly yet ingenuously, 
“T have; I have lost my own self-respect.” 

“Bravely said. You are on the way to regain it.” 

“How? Ah, Johnnie, all the girls loved me as I loved 
them before she came here; but now they think me 


proud, and say that all I think of or care for is style | 


and show. NowI didn’t like Lulu Thorne merely be- 
cause she was rich and stylish; I liked &er easy man- 
ners, her—her refinement—don’t laugh!” 

“No,” answered John, putting on a painfully solemn 
face, “‘for really, Nettie, you were not to blame for not 
having seen a plenty of such refinement.” 

“T never meant to be cold and distant to either Alma 
or Jane, or any of my old mates; but she had such a way 
of making them appear their worst. It did seem as if 
Jane always looked her shabbiest, and Alma made 
twenty blunders in speaking where she used to make 
one, and Lulu was always with me and managing to 
leave them out. Of course it wasn’t pleasant to be 
always blushing for them. 

“it seems to me a loving and adroit friend could 
have helped your mates to correct little inaccuracies in 
pronunciation or inelegancies in manner. You did not 
love them for these things.” 

“No, no, but I allowed myself to forget what was re- 
ally good in them, for that false-hearted thing’s sake.” 

“There you go, Nettie. Leave poor Lulu what virtues 
she has, even if.she has slighted you. 

“But, John, you don’t know how she laughed at ev- 
ery body, just as she does at me now, I suppose. Why, 
she called you slow and countrified.” 

“She did,eh? Cut her, then, by all means, after such 
impertinence.” 

“What, don’t you care? Can you be civil to her, af- 
ter all?” 

“As I was never civil to her on aceount of her admi- 
ration for me, I think I'll try to be just towards her now. 
Can’t you?” 

“But, John, if you could have seen her laughing and 
tossing her head while those Arringtons stared so im- 
pudently at me for bowing to her, you would be angry, 
I know. Just think how much she has been here and 
how much attention we have shown her. If she ever 
calls again I won’t see her.” 

“Pish! Nettie, when you stop to reason you are a 
sensible girl.”” And John closed the door on all further 
conversation. , 

Step by step, as if each advancing one cost her effort, 
Nettie was seen, an hour after, approaching Mrs. Der- 
went’s door. Perhaps you have guessed her errand. 
Alma Derwent was a gentle, forgiving girl, but Nettie 
had slighted her cruelly. She stiffened perceptibly 
when she saw Nettie, but the moment the latter frank- 
ly confessed her fault, Alma’s arms went round her 
neck, and she herself sobbed as if she had been the of- 
fender. 

“O dear,” sighed Nettie, ‘it’s so hard to go right.” 

Not if we keep going right, poor child. These down- 
falls hurt us most. 

But Nettie could not undo what her folly had done. 
Jane, though in most respects a sterling girl, was hard 
to win. She had concluded, with some reason, that 
Nettie Adriance was a little fool to be so carried away 
with that shallow flirt, and as she would never have 
erred in precisely the same way, she felt contempt for 
one who had. She did not understand fully what a 
truly noble effort Nettie was making. She never hur- 
ried herself into uncomfortable places by indiscretions, 
and was distrustful of those who did. 





Néttie bore her full share of the blame, aud a little 
more, but the reconciliation was only nominal. 

Then came a tough struggle with wounded vanity. 
It was easier to confess her fault to Jane and Alma than 
to forgive Lulu; but John’s words clung to nemo 
ry tenaciously. The moment the Arringtons lé@ft, Lulu- 
who really had not seen Nettie or meant to cut her, 
was back again, full of professions of affection. Net- 
tie’s polite, yet kind, but perfectly unfluttered reception, 
alarmed at once her sensitive vanity and she made ev- 
ery effort to regain her power over her; but that power, 
won through Nettie’s weakness, was lost, and Nettie, 
once more herself, was more than her superior. 

She had resolved never to ask Nettie to visit her in 
New York, but when she came tc bid her good-by, the 
country girl’s quiet dignity compelled even this thought- 
less creature’s respect. 

John, who was present, was vastly amused. 

“Nettie?” said he, when they were once more alone. 

“Eh! er’—stammered Nettie, coloring, for she was 
thinking what a precious flirt Lulu was, and wondering 
if, after all, John was not pleased with her evident ad- 
miration of himself. ; 

“O don’t blush at me. I was only intending to say, 
how sensible you have grown, since that bitter experi- 
ence of yours! Why, even Lulu’s new toilet could not 
make you envious.” 

“But I thought”— 

“That I was charmed, eh? Nettie, if a girl lacks 
brains, good sense and a true heart, we boys find it out 
somehow, although they may sport more brass bugles 
and buttons than ever dazzled our young eyes at a mili- 
tia muster. 


“Ts that all?” asks my reader. “O,I was in hopes 


{she would have just found out that Nettie had a rich 


uncle in the city, ever so much grander than her fa- 
ther, and then Nettie would have visited there, and giv- 
en that silly Lulu a chance to see whose head was 
highest.” 

What a noble revenge! We know it is customary in 
novels to cap the climax of all such social slights, real 
or imagined, in that way, but would Nettie be any the 
better for such a triumph? No. Would she be happi- 
er? We think not. 

That clear-sighted brother of hers uttered a very im- 
portant truth when he said Nettie had grown sensible, 
which meant that she had really grown, morally. 
Will you not try thus to outgrow all the slights, neg- 
lects or injuries which the ill-bred, the selfish or the 
malicious can inflict, and thus grow into the likeness 
of those bright beings in whose society we may yet 
meet if we earnestly strive not to be “overcome of evil, 
but to overcome evil with good” ? 


THE HEROIC PHYSICIAN OF MAR- 
; SEILLES. 

In every-day life deeds of noble daring may be seen 
as truly heroic as those which attract attention on the 
battle-field. While we admire the one we should not 
lose sight of the other. ‘ 

There is a story told of a physican who displayed a 
truly heroic disposition, although he may never have 
drawn a sword or seen a battle. His native place, the 
city of Marseilles, in France, was affiicted with the 
plague. So terrible were its ravages that it caused par- 
ents to forsake children, and children forgot their ob- 
ligations to theirown parents. The city became as a 
desert; and funerals were constantly passing through 
its streets. Every body was sad, for nobody could stop 
the ravages of the plague. 

_The physicians could do nothing, and as they met to- 
gether one day to talk over the matter and see if some- 
thing could not be done to prevent this great destruc- 





tion of life, it was decided that nothing could be effect- 
ed without opening a corpse in order to find out the 
mysterious character of the disease? All agreed upon 
the plan, but who should be the victim, it being certain 
that he who should make the examination would cer- 
tainly die soon after. 

There was a dead pause. 

Suddenly, one of the most celebrated physicians, a 
man in the prime of life, rose from his seat and said, 
firmly, “Beit 80; I.devote myself for the safety of my 
country. Before this numerous assembly I swear, in 
the name of humanity and religion, that to-morrow, at 
the break of day, I will dissect a corpse, and write 
down, as I proceed, what I observe.” 

He immediately left the room, and as he was rich, he 
made a will, and spent the night in religious excreises. 
During the day a man had died in his hoyse with the 
plague, and at daybreak on the following morning, the 
physician, whose name was Guyon, entered the room 
where the corpse was lying, taking with him pen, ink 
and paper, and a small crucifix. 

There, alone with the corpse, he knelt before it and 
uttered a brief prayer: ““O Gog! thou wilt bless the 
action Thyself inspired.” Then, rising to his feet, he 
calmly, patiently and critically made the necessary ex- 
aminations, writing down all his surgical observations. 
He then left the room, threw the papers into a vase of 
vinegar that they might not convey the disease to 
another, and retired to a convenient place, where he 
died in twelve hours. 

Was not this a true hero? While we all admire the 
bravery which appears on the battle-field, let us not 
forget that there is an opportunity to be heroic in other 
places as well.— Student and Schoolmate. 


CHASED BY TARTAR CAVALRY. 


During the last China war I had the good fortune to 
be attached to the British Naval Brigade, which, for a 
time, was stationed with the army in the old city of 
Pekin. 

Although the allied armies had marched without sus- 
taining a single defeat, up to the very walls, and after 
a show of resistance, now held their imperial city, 
yet English arms had failed to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Chinese individually. The Chinamen 
were abject enough in the immediate presence of a. 
superior force; but let them get the upper hand by 
treachery or otherwise, nd it would go hard with you. 

In this way it happened that many of the English 
soldiers strolled into the city in twos and threes and 
were never seen again. They were, without doubt, 
tortured to death. ‘ 

These things went on with such impunity that as 
many as six of the Rifle Regiment went together into ° 
Pekin with their arms and ail their accoutrements, and 
never returned. They were reported missing, and there 
was an end of the affair. 

These things were not pleasant, especially to those 
who had seen the effects of the slow bone crushings 
and the horrible tortures that had been inflicted 
on those unfortunate men who had been captured on 
the march, and whose lacerated bodies were sent back 
in retaliation upon the English. 

Some soldiers on the line of march, on the plain 
between Pekin and Tungchow, discovered a sword ' 
scabbard half buried in the ground on the out-skirts 
of one of the villages. It belonged to a man whose 
regiment had marched to the front some time before. 

In digging up the ground, not only the rest of his 
accoutrements were found, but his whitened skeleton 
as well; clean, without a scrap of flesh on the bones. 
Some Chinamen of the village being seized, one of 
them, more frightened than the rest, confessed that the 
man who had lagged behind the “foreign braves” 
(mark the politeness now) had been kidnapped and 
boiled to death in a cauldron, which he proceeded to 
point out. Such, it was too evident, was the revolting 
fact. 

These dastardly murderers were brought to a kind 
of trial, and the evidence not being quite as con- 
clusive as would be requisite to convict one ef the man’s - 
own comrades of a similar crime, they were acquitted. 

A few days before the incident that I'am about to re- 
late occurred, a slow, lumbering train of baggage wag- 
ons, with a strong escort, left Pekin for Tungchow at. 
noon. At twoo’clock a soldier, well armed andmount--. 
ed, was sent to order back a portion of the baggage, 
It was presumed that they could not have gone very: 
far by that time, and so he went alone. He was cut off” 
before he could overtake them, and was not seen again. 
It should be borne in mind that these murders, of. 
which the number was net small, were committed 
after the Treaty of Peace had been. signed, and were, 
nevertheless, winked at by the English authorities. 
Despatches were put into my hands by the @m- 
mander-in-Chief, to be immediately delivered to the 
head of the Commissariat Department at Tungchow. 
The usual escort of mounted Sikhs, without which no- 
one dreamed of crossing the plain, was orderéd to ac- 
company me. But the commanding officer made so 
much fuss about sending his men away, that I con- 
cluded a rather warm argument by telling him that he 
and his Sikhs might go anywhere they pleased, for b 
would have none of them, but would go alone. 











_ getting murdered by the village cut-throats. 


‘ of their march were still visible. 
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This rash resolution was much condemned by every 
one. Friends and strangers were unanimous in declar- 
ing that I should never reach Tungchow. “Why?” 
“There was an entrenched Tartar camp in ambush 
outside the city, no one knew exactly where, so that 
you couldn’t tell how to ‘avoid it. Then there was the 
certainty of losing my way, and the probability of 
You 
surely haven’t forgotten that fellow who was sent af- 
ter the baggage train the other day, and never turned 
up again. Why, you must be mad,” and so on in this 
strain, for half an hour. 

When my old messmate, Lieut. Jack Devereux, heard 
of it, he came up and took me by the hand, saying, 
“Well, old boy, if you’re determined to go I’ll go with 
you, for you’ve always stuck to me like a brick, and 
V’ll do as much for you.” 

In vain I tried to dissuade him, and used all the ar- 
guments that had been urged against my going; but 
he was obstinate. 

At two o’clock, then, on indifferent military-train 
horses, we started. The first half hour was pleasant 
enough, after that we lost sight of Pekin, and there 
was nothing but the great hot plain before us. A small 
division of the army had left for Tungchow that same 
morning at daylight; their footprints and other traces 
We gradually got 
careless about the track, and finally lost it altogether. 

The way seemed tolerably easy, and we began to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the clever manner in which we 
were shaping ourcourse. Just then we came to a white 
marble monument of peculiar form. It represented a 
monstrous tortoise carying an inscribed slab vertically 
on his back. Such as these are erected to the memory 
of the kings of one of the old dynasties. It occurred 
to us that we had passed one of these half an hour be- 
fore; on closer inspection it proved to be the very same 
one. Witheut knowing it we had lost our way and 
made a complete circle. 

This was particularly annoying, especially when the 
danger of being overtaken by the darkness on this 
wide plain of the enemy was considered. Besides, my 
horse was beginning to show signs of fatigue, and 
stumbled continually.e We halted and started again, 
“taking a fresh departure,” as naval men say, this time 
taking the sun for our guide, and looking out for the 
footprints. 

To our great satisfaction we came upon the track 
again, or rather upon a track. The possibility that 
these could be any other than the footprints of an Eng- 
lish army—for instance, ‘those of Tartars leading to 
their camp—never suggested itself. With light hearts, 
we unsuspectingly followed up this track, until, right 
ahead, there appeared a long, low wall, with here and 
there the top of a tent showing above it. One sig- 
nificant look, full of meaning, sufficed to show us that 
we had accidentally discovered the much-dreaded Tar- 
tar camp. 

Without a word we wheeled round and gallopped back 
as fast as the poor jaded old steeds would carry us. 
Any hope that we had not been observed was instantly 
dispelled by secing nine or ten Tartar horsemen, well 
mounted, rush out in hot pursuit. Thus had we fallen 
into the very pitfall that was our worst danger. 

Our miserable horses seemed, by some curious in- 
stinct, to be aware of the danger. They tore along at 
a speed that agreeably surprised us. Hedges, trees, 
fields flew by; over the rice plantations, crashing 
through the millet stalks— away, away, over every 
thing. 

This was a race for life, and the speed was 
frightful; this furious pace could not last. Gradually 
the Tartars gained ground. On they came in a cloud 
of dust, the foremost ones alone visible through it. 
Away, away, over the arid plain, the thick, hot air 
filled with the eager shouts and savage yells of our 
pursuers, 

But all the fierce goading of our horses we too well 
knew was useless; in the long run we must be cap- 
tured, and then , but the thought was too horri- 
ble! There was nothing left for us but to sell our 
lives as dearly as we could; and, if it were possible, to 

reserve the last precious bullet in our revolvers for our- 
selves. Once in the hands of the Tartars the old prov- 
erb becomes reversed, for whilst there is life there is 
no hope except — yes, only one—that of a quick and 
easy death, a hope seklom fulfilled. 

Nearer and yet nearer; they gained on us rapidly. 
Now an arrow whizzed past, followed by a crossbow 
bolt; then another and another, in quick succession. 
Still closer and closer they pressed on us. When within 
safe distance of the foremost Tartar I drew my revolver, 
turned round in the saddle and fired. From over anx- 
iety I missed the mark. Jack, who followed shortly af- 
terward, also missed his man, but killed the horse, 
which was nearly as well, His next shot missed—mine 
also; not, however, through bad aiming, but because, 
at the instant that I pulled the trigger, an arrow grazed 
my right arm, tearing through the coat and the fleshy 
part, but happily, it did not stick. 

Nerved with rage, although smarting with intense 
pain, my arm was steady for the next shot. With a 
long and careful aim, I fired; a sharp, ringing report, 
and one of my pursuers fell to the ground. 

Faster and more fiercely came on the rest of the sav- 
age horde. One received a bullet from Jack’s revolver 
that prevented his ever chasing again. His next shot, 
however, was not so successful. I had two bullets 
left, and Jack three; the number that followed us were 
reduced to seven. If all our shets were sure to tell 
there would just be a chance of our escaping. A re- 
port from Jack’s pistol and a hasty glance at our pur- 

suers told me that he had again fired without result. 





Our horses were flagging tremendously, and it was 
evident that the critical moment was at hand. As we 
ped onwards, the arrows whizzing past, I cocked 


stil! 
my pistol and reined in a little to let the foremost man 
come within certain distance—I could afford to waste 
no more shots. 
aim and fired. 
horse gallopped past me; at the same instant my horse 
fell down dead, struck by an arrow or bolt. I was 
aware of a sudden shock, my head was jammed into 
my shoulkders, and I rolled over and over in the dust. 

Half blinded and choked with sand, I scrambled to 


Ile rapidly came up, I got an excellent 
With a shriek he dropped, and his 


moment, would have ridden or cut me down. As he 
fell, his horse luckily stumbled and fell also. I rushed 
to him, and dragged him clear of his horse. In less 
time than I can write it I had the horse on his legs 
and was scouring across the plain on his back. 

In the meantime, Jack, perceiving my downfall, 
wheeled round, and, with consummate coolness, lodged 
one bullet in the nearest Tartar, and dismounted anoth- 
er with his last. We rode on together, and were ex- 
ceedingly glad to see the rest of our pursuers turn back 
to attend to their wounded. 

Our first care was to reload our revolvers. This done, 
we halted for a moment whilst Jack bound up my arm, 
which was intensely painful and bleeding profusely. 
Having shaken hands and congratulated each other on 
our escape, our former difficulty as to the right way re- 
curred; we could only, as before, steer by the sun. 
Thus we jogged along as fast as Jack’s poor 
horse would go. I had benefitted immensely by the 
forcible exchange that I had made, having now a beau- 
tiful Tartar steed, with any quantity of life and vigor 
in him. 

The loss of blood consequent on the wound was be- 
ginning to tell on me, and I was getting faint and 
weary, when, over the tops of some distant trees, I de- 
scried the pagoda of Tungchow glistening in the rays 
of the setting sun. Never had the Lizard lights, after 
ever so long a commission, been so welcome to us as 
that old pagoda. How we blessed the builder of it! 
It was about five miles distant on our right. Thegefore 
it was evident that during our long chase we must have 
been going very nearly in the right direction. How- 
ever, had we not seen the pagoda we should have passed 
the city to the northward, and in that case it is not 
easy to say when we should have found it. 

We now rode straight for the city and arrived just 
as it had become quite dark, and it will be long before 
I forget that terrible day and the chase of the Tartar 
cavalry. 
“NOT FOR US.” 


Overhead the stars shine bright 
In the clear, cold winter sky; 
And the windows, all alight, 
Shine upon the passers-by, 
Moving on, a living tide, 
Through the busy, crowded street, 
Where the walks on either side 
Echo with the tread of feet. ° 


Keen and frosty is the air 
Of the chill December night, 
Now the year that was so fair 
From the gray earth takes its flight; 
And, as swiftly pass the days, 
Hearths grow warm with festal cheer; 
And each heart with kindness glows 
Now the Christmas time is near. 


Children in their snowy beds 

Dream of Santa Claus by night; 
Older hearts and wiser heads 

Share with them their young delight; 
Faces that, at other times, 

Darken with the shade of care, 
Lay aside their anxious looks, 

nd the smiles of gladness wear. 


See what wonders here are met 
In this mammoth window, deep; 
Dolls with flaxen curls and jet. 
Barking dogs and bongs J sheep; 
Some Aladdin’s palace this, 
Reared by a magician’s hand, 
At whose porta’s, filled with light, 
Dazzled gazers, wondering, stand. 


“Not for us the gifts within; 
Only these the rich may buy,” 
Speaks the mother, pale and thin, 
To the child, whose wistful eye 
Looks with longing on the toys 
Heaped in gay profusion there— 
Painted harlequin and doll 
Glittering in the gaslight’s glare. 


“Not for us,”’ ah! sharp the thorn 
In those words to her young heart; 
Sad the bitter meaning born, 
Causing silent tears to start. 
Is she all too young to know, 
Gazing on that window there, 
Better gifts there are than those 
Waiting for us all—somewhere? 





For the Companion. 

OUR AUNT MARY. 

There she sits, opposite me, “Aunt Mary’—emphati- 
cally the children’s Aunt Mary. She will overlook 
them, pet them, nurse them and work for them, as if 
they were her own. Do you see them crowding about 
her as they come from school? Blue eyed Susy has 
lost her mitten, “right off the sting, Aunt Mary—see, 
there’s the sting; I do b’lieve some bad boy pulled it, 
don’t you?” 
Aunt Mary consoles blue eyes, and up comes Tommy 
for a pin. No sooner is Tommy’s want supplied than 
Johnny must have a “little bit” of his jacket sewed. 
“Tt must have teared itself, Aunt Mary, when I was 
playing ball. I beat Jim Stokes;” he adds, eagerly, 
“and Jim Stokes is two years bigger than me—but I 
guess I’ve got to have a new jacket before long.” 
And Aunt Mary listens, and aids, and advises, with 
smiles on her placid face, smiles that are not stereo- 
typed, for I have seen frowns there. 
It was when once, coming into the room, she found 
Tommy apparently delighted with the tortures of a 
kitten, in which, as he held it fast, he was deliberately 
sticking pins. 
In a breath kitten was free, and Tommy trembling 
in the almost iron grasp of Aunt Mary, who stood, white 
as a sheet, apparently striving to command herself, for I 
know the impulse was strong to shake the thoughtless 
child—well, as hard as he could bear it—but better feel- 
ings came uppermost—they generally do in Aunt Mary’s 
bosom—and presently she led the frightened culprit to 
his seat and gave him a practical illustration. 
“Just suppose yourself a kitten, Tommy; I have got 
you fast, because I am bigger and older than you, and 
I begin to stick pins into you—so”— here Tommy’s 
terror culminated in an unearthly yell that was not 
much unlike that of the tormented kitten, and Aunt 
Mary forbore the punishment. 
“I—I didn’t s’pose it hurt kitty, cause, ’cause she’s 
all covered with woo-wool,” sobbed poor Tommy—he 
meant fur; and the next thing he knew, the poor little 
fellow was cuddled close in Aunt Mary’s arms, she 
kissing him, while with tears in her eyes she told him 
stories of cruel boys who grew up to be cruel men. 
Those lessons sank deep into the soul of four-year-old 
Tommy, and he was never seen persecuting the kitten 





my fect just in time to shoot a Tartar, who, in another 


Marys, I really don’t. I am selfish enough to feel that 
I could not part with mine, and though I have often 
thought I should like to see her with a home of her 
own, and little children to make her happy, yet it some- 
times occurs to me that she has all the pleasures 
without the responsibilities, for my children love her 
as dearly as they do me, and there is a sweet magnet- 
ism in her persuasive voice and smile that wins them 
over almost without an effort. 
I have sat sometimes and looked at. her, wondering 
how she ever achieved that superb repose, that is more 
beautiful in her than the sparkle and wit of the leveli- 
est ball-room belle. 
Ah, it has been born of intense suffering, such as 
few are called to experience. Her cup has been filled 
to the brim with as bitter drops as the human heart 
could taste, and live. 
And here is the result—a spirit purified and chastened ; 
a submissiveness that fills my stormy spirit with won- 
der; even now she wears the crown, and in the eyes of 
those who know her, is almost glorified, already. 
Shall I give you a brief epitome of her sorrows? She 
is my husband’s only sister. Many years ago she saw 
father, mother, three sisters and a brother engulfed 
before her eyes. It was in a storm at sea; the boat was 
lowered, overcrowded, and sunk. My husband was left 
in her charge, to wait for the next boat. He was then 
but two years old. 
That scene she can never forget. She married ten 
yenrs ago. One after the other she laid five beautiful 
babes in the grave, and saw her husband, a man of 
fine intellectual attainments, sink lower and lower in 
the depths of a drunkard’s woe, watched over him 
when bed-ridden and palsied by his habits, till he died, 
humble and repentant, and then she came with us. 
Sweet saint! she has few trials, now, but she needs 
them not. I am persuaded that she takes all that 
comes as from the hand of a merciful Father. Her face 
beams with His reflected splendor; her soul overflows 
with love. Long may “sr seat be filled in this pleasant 
Western home of mine, long may she be the earthly 
guardian angel of my little children. ALMA. 
—_——__+o+ ———_—_ 


WHAT I SAW AT UNCLE’S. 
Continued. 

That “live hedgehog” I never saw, for it was time to 
start for home, especially as Ben’s only “faculty” 
seemed to be for standing stock still, and a jump from 
the wagon would have been a safe and easy thing, even 
at his greatest speed. But we should not abuse the old 
merely because of their age, and so dear old Ben, who 
used to run swiftly and untiringly over the steep hills, 
must not be given up or ridiculed. 

And there is little danger of this, for he is almost al- 
ways to be found in his comfortable stall, craunching 
the best of provender; and when taken out, by way of 
apology for a drive, but really to give him air and ex- 
ercise, he is allowed to rest so often that the same land- 
scape seems to present itself again and again, until I 
query whether any progress has been made. 

There was ample time for meditation during these 
frequent halts, and I was often reminded of the peddler 
who was obliged to kindle a fire under his steed to start 
him! Now such an animal would be invaluable toa 
geologist who wished to make thorough exploration of 
the surrounding country, to a botanist or a baker; but 
a physician, in a case of life or death, would hardly 
have time to ride. But enough of Ben. Our new 
friends helped us in, and as I said good-by, I thought 
there was much kindness and true courtesy hidden 
under their rough exterior and brusk address. 

When we reached home I unloaded the wagon with 
great care, for our collection was large and various. 
It looked very pretty as it lay on the barn floor ina 
nice, clean, out of-the-way place, and I called Simon 
Flanders, the man who had charge of the stable, to 
look at my treasures. 

Next morning we determined to begin our work. 
Two small wooden pails were found which we were to 
cover, as I had often done at home, first with strips of 
different colored birch, then nail on the mossy twigs 
here and there, and at last putting on the moss and 
berries with aid of mucilage and needle. 

These baskets, when filled with bright flowers and 
drooping vines, have a very pretty effect on stumps in 
the yard, or on rustic tables in the bow window, and I 
knew auntie would be pleased with them. 

She was as enthusiastic as myself, and while she was 
providing clean aprons for both, and the necessary ap- 
paratus, I rushed out to the barn to bring in our mate- 

rials. 
But where were they? Not in the place where I left 
them—but some where else, of course. I looked all 
about. Every thing was as usual. Ben was muach- 
ing his oats, not moss. Skip was toying with a bone, 
not berries, and I felt a little anxious, but presumed 
that Simon, stupid but kind, had carried them to a 
safer place. 
So Iran up stairs; there was plenty of hay, and on 
one side bottles—bottles big and little, bottles square 
and round, bottles full and empty; pill boxes, medical 
journals and piles of papers, but no moss. 
I was a trifle angry now. What right had Simon 
Flanders to remove those things? And where could he 
have put them? ~ 
I ran in to auntie, who sat waiting with the aprons 
and the pails. 
“T can’t find any thing,” I cried. “It is all gone.” 
“O no! it must be out there somewhere, Kate. I’ll 
go with you,” she said, and we had another long 
search. 
At last the bell was rung for Simon, whose room was 


across the way, and soon we saw his lank figure com- 
ing with lazy steps toward us. 
“O, Simon,” I screamed, “where did you put all that 
pretty pile I showed you last night? We want it and 
can’t find it.” 
He looked confused, and my heart sank within me. 
“What!”’ he drawled out, “do you mean that heap o’ 
brush on the floor? I saw it lyin’ there this mornin’ 
and thought likely you’d got out all you wanted ont.” 
“Why, where did you carry it?” I exclaimed. 
“Carry it? why I didn’t carry it nowhere, Miss Kate. 


pitch the barn dirt and litter.” 





again. e 
I don’t know what we should do without these Aunt 


“Dirt and litter—indeed!’”’ 


I just threw it down the trap door here, where I allers 


I looked down as Simon raised the door, and there, 
too much soiled for recall, lay the moss and the birch— 
white, alas, no more—bright leaves, looking cheery in 
spite of their sad fate, and an occasiona: bunch of 
berries. 

It was hard and hopeless. I looked at auntie, she 
looked at me, and we both looked at Simon. He said 
he was sorry, but it is my private opinion that he cared 
very little for having so ruthlessly destroyed our visions 
of rustic adornment! 

Mrs. Stowe says, somewhere, that when a woman can 
do nothing else ‘‘she gives up.” I was nearly reduced 
to this extremity when I suddenly recollected that L 
could refresh my fainting spirits with blueberries in the 
pantry. Ah! I must dwell a moment on that pantry— 
the realized ideal of many a childish dream. 

Was there ever a boy or girl who, being denied the 
third piece of pie, or told at tea, with the tempting bas- 
ket full in view, that “cake was not good for little folks 
at night,” has not made a deep and secret resolve that 
when grown up and “keeping house” for themselves, 
they shall always have a big basket, full of buns, and 
gingerbread, and plum cake (frosted), and a large mince 
pie (with O, such lots of raisins in it!) right in the pan- 
try, where any body can eat the whole, if he wants? 
In the evening auntie said, “Now, Kate, why can’t 
you give us the games yon promised? For a wonder 
the doctor is here, and it will wake us both up.” 
“Well, did you ever hear of this? One commences 
with the name of a distinguished man, the next men- 
tions another, the first letter of whose name is the same 
as the last of the preceding. For instance, you, auntie, 
say Shakspeare, uncle can met.cion Everett, and I will 
take Tennyson. So we goon. This, you see, can be 
varied indefinitely by trying different classes, such as 
poets, painters, inventors, cities, rivers, &c. I think 
you'll like that. Now we’ll have another. 

“Uncle, I’m thinking of something that rhymes with 
ant; what is it?” 

“Plant?” said he. “No.” 
can’t!”’ said uncle, exhausted. 
“Of course it’s Grant- He is or ought to be in every 
one’s mind just now,” I said. 

“That’s a name; I didn’t know as those were ak 
lowed.” 

“Well, perhaps that isn’t quite fair, so I’m thinking 
of something that rhymes with blue.” 

“You, I suppose,” said auntie. 

“No, indeed; no person this time.” 

“Then, let me see,” said she; “it’s chew? due? few? 
gnu? hue? jew? mew? pew? q—let me see, what can I 
find forq? Why, there isn’t any thing.” 

“You have guessed it without meaning to, auntie, 
only I spelt my queue with more than one letter. 

“But you will soon be weary of this. Let me tell 
you about ‘Positive and Comparative.’ You have to 
think of two words, differently spelled, but in pronun- 
ciation forming really a positive and comparative, as 
snow and snore, bee and beer, man and manner or 
manor. These can be described as plainly or obscurely 
as you choose, and are then to be guessed. Grammar 
need not be strictly adhered to. 

“Here is one for an example: My first is a note of 
praise, and my second is a musical instrument. It is 
pean and peanner.” 

That was considered atrocious, and I gave one more 
simple. 

“My first is what a man does to his wife when under 
the influence of my second: Lick and liquor. 

“And one more. My first is what children hate, and 
my second is what they enjoy: Sum and summer. 

“T like those all very much,” said auntie; “but now 
do give us something funny; I want to laugh.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I said. “Let me think. Iknow. I'll 
tell you what my brother Harry likes so well to hear 
me rattle off. I once heard a regular Yankee offering 
to test any body’s, every body’s lungs with his famous 
‘Blow Pipe,’ for a very trifling pecuniary compensation. 
He stood on an elevated platform with a motley crowd 
surrounding him, and here he is: 

“Walk up, chalk up, ladies and gentlemen, two for 
a cent apiece; walk up, chalk up, any way you can 
git up, if you can’t git up jest chalk up your money, 
and I’ll throw back half the change, for here you’ll find 
the inkum, ninkum, bobolinkum, thunder and light- 
ning, gum elastic, India rubber Blow Pipe, to blow, to 
try to see whether or no you have got the com—sump 
—tion! Here you are, walk up, chalk up’ ”— 

“Stop, stop!’ said uncle. “I want to ask a serious 
question. Do you mean to say that you saw this Blow 
Pipe lingo fellow? Can you state the precise spot, my 
dear? Because if you can’t, I won’t be humbugged, 
and—bless me! it’s almost eleven o’clock, and we must 
be off early for the Shakers to-morrow!” 


*“Rant?” “No.” “I 


Karte S. 
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THE KING AND THE SHEPHERD BOY. 


The following anecdote is told of George III., king 
of England: 

One day his majesty was walking in the neighbor- 
hood of Windsor, when he chanced to see a little boy 
of ten years old taking care of some sheep. 

“What book have you there, my boy?” 

“The A, B, C book, sir,’’ replied the boy, boldly. 

“Can you read, then?” inquired the king. 

“A little, sir.” 

“Can you spell words of two syllables?” 

“Yes, sir, I think so.” 

“Well, spell abbot.” 

*A-b ab, b-o-t bot, abbot.” 

“Well done! that will do. Can you read as well as 
youcan spell? Do you go to school, and do you read 
the Bible?” 

“Mother is too poor to send me to school, and she 
has only part of a Bible, and that is so torn and dirty 
that it is of no use.” 

“OQ, that is bad, very bad. Whatis her name, and 
where does she live?” asked the king. 


pocket-book. 

As soon as he arrived at the castle he sent for his see- 
retary, and said to him,— 

“My poor people around here have not sufficient 
means for instruction, and more must be provided for 
them. Send this packet immediately to the one t 





whom it is addressed, and at the same time let it be 


The boy told the king and he wrote it down in his © 
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made known to the poor woman for whom it is intend- 
ed, that this book is given to her by us on one condi- 
tion: that is, that she shall continue to have her child 
taught to read, and let money be provided for her to 
send him to school.” 

The good king put a five-pound note into the Bible, 
and wrote on the title page of the book, “From George 
Ill., for Mrs. .’ Giving the Bible to his secre- 
tary, he said, “Let*it be sent forthwith; for it is our 
will that every one in our kingdom shall have the op- 
portunity of reading the Bible.” 

The poor woman, since the death of the king, has 
been offered large sums for this Bible, but she has re- 
fused them, saying that she would never part with it 
during her lifetime, and that, when it was God’s will 
to lay her on her dying bed, she wished it to be put un- 
der her pillow.” 





> 





MY STORY ABOUT SAM. 


Many years ago, when I was young, my home was in 
a farmhouse, not like those we live in now, but a great 
thatched house in England, with a porch before the 
door covered with roses. 

My father was a rich man, but instead of keeping a 
carriage we children had a couple of ponies, and my 
mother used to ride to the market town upon a pillion. 

We used all to sit in the same great kitchen, the ser- 
yants too—but they sat at a distance from the family, 
forming a separate group—and each female had a spin- 
ning wheel before her. 

I could tell you a great deal about the ways of a 
household when [ was a child, but I will only mention 
one thing more. 

Twice a week a long table was spread with broken 
victuals, soup? &c., and all the poor people who liked 
came and made a hearty meal. Nothing gave my dear 
mother more pleasure than to collect and feed a group 
of hungry children with our surplus provisions. 

Amongst those who availed themselves of her charity 
was a boy named Samuel Thorpe. He was neVer ab- 
sent when any thing in the way of food was to be dis- 
tributed. My young brothers were perpetually run- 
ning off with hunches of bread and cheese to feed 

gged Sam, who was as constantly to be found lurk- 
ing in the yard to receive the bounty of his young ben- 
efactors. 

Sam was the son of a tailor in the neighborhood, 
who, being very drunken and idle, allowed his children 
to starve whilst he spent his days and nights at the ale- 
house, caring nothing for their hunger so long as his 
thirst for beer was satisfied. 

At last, Sam mustered courage to ask my father if he 
wanted a boy to do little matters about the farm. He 
looked so puny and miserable that there seemed very 
little chance of his earning even his food. 

However, father pitied the half-starved urchin, and 
took him into the house to run errands. My brothers 
obtained permission to bestow some of their cast-off 
clothes upon him, and [ undertook to teach him to read 
and write. 

My father always made it a rule that all his family, 
servants included, should attend church twice every 
Sunday. Of course Sam was not fit to be seen in his 
miserable rags. So the clothes which were intended 
for him were packed up immediately after his admis- 
sion at our house, and sent to his father to be altered, 
with strict injunctions to have them done by Saturday 
night. 

When Sunday morning came, Sam was obliged to 
stay at home, having nothing but his ragged garments, 
and greatly to the annoyance of my father, we set off 
without him. 

Just as we passed the alehouse door, on our way to 
church, we saw the tailor lounging about, and my fa- 
ther could not help asking him why Sam’s clothes had 
not made their appearance. 

You would hardly think it possible that sottish hab- 
its, bad as they are, could make a parent so very selfish 
and regardless of the comfort of his offspring as this 
man’s reply proved him to be. : 

I forget his exact words, but the substance of them 
was, that he had not done the boy’s clothes because he 
could not expect payment for his work. 

Ishall never forget the feeling of disgust which we 
all experienced. My father sternly bade him send the 
clothes unmade, which he did on the following morn- 
ing, and another tailor was employed, who soon greatly 
altered Sam’s appearance for the better. 

The lad, though thin and delicate, was willing to 
learn, and he soon*became very useful. With respect 
tohis progress in reading, &c., I was justly proud of 
Iny pupil, and he amply repaid me for my trouble by 
his rapid advancement in knowledge. 

Things went on thus pleasantly for some years. 
When Sam was about eighteen, he, by my father’s rec- 
ommendation, took a situation as wagoner on the farm 
ofa gentleman in the neighborhood. 

Sam’s new master had, however, a great fault. He 

Was stingy, and so anxious to save that he did not al- 
low his cattle plenty of. food., Sam having offended 
him by feeding his horses too well, he forbade his going 
into the granary, but measured out a certain quantity 
of oats with his own hand. 
This was a terrible grievance to Sam, for he loved 
the animals, and having been once often in want of 
food himself, could not bear to see them stinted. So, 
MM spite of the prohibition, he used to go up into the 
granary and fetch more corn for them. 

His master discovered this, and was so angry that he 
Summoned Sam to answer a charge of theft before the 
Magistrates. 

_ Onthe morning that Sam was to appear before the 
Ustices, his master, who was on his way thither to ac- 
cuse him, was greatly surprised to observe him mount- 
édon the fattest horse and leading all the others by 
calters, proceeding at a brisk pace in the same di- 

mn. 

He waited till the procession overtook him, and then 
accosting Sam, said,— 

an here are you going, sirrah?” 

Sam touched his hat respectfully and replied,— 
“To the justice-room, sir.” 

But What are you going to do with the horses?” 
cake them with me sir, as witnesses.” 

Witnesses!” replied his master, in an angry tone; 
what do you mean by that?” 

Well, sir,” said Sam, “perhaps I should say as fel- 
OW criminals, for the receiver is always said to be as 
bad as the thief. If I stole the corn, they ate it, and,” 
stroking their plump sides, “go they shall.” 

18 reply was irresistible. Sam’s master bade him 
ake them back, and he should hear no more of the 
matter; and whilst he went alone, glad to withdraw 
~ accusation, Sam returned with his four-footed 
— in great triumph to the stable. 

1s Incident was productive of good, for it made 
© farmer ashamed of his stinginess, and Sam _re- 
mained with him till he was twenty years of age, with- 
out aay further misunderstanding. 

he _ Situation Sam managed to save a little money, 
one » by my father’s advice, he placed in the bank. 

next engaged himself to a miller, where his wages 
~ very considerably increased. As he now lived 
con large town, he had an opportunity of improving 
ners cation he received from me, and by industry and 
ee verance became a really well-informed young 




































Tou Tay judge that we were all much delighted at 
} a of our pretege, and many an hour Sam 
“ = i our kitchen long after he ceased to be an in- 
in bt of our own house. He really improved so much 
: T. Manners and personal appearance that my broth- 

om demurely suggested that we could no longer, 


with propriety, call him Sam, but that he ought hence- 
forth to be known as Mr. Thorpe. 

This made us laugh heartily at the time, but Tom 
persisted that not many years would pass before Sam 
would be dignified thus by every body, and he even of- 
fered to lay a wager on the subject. 

I accepted the offer, but it was an unfortunate wager 
for me, and cost me the knitting of half a dozen pairs 
of stockings. Tom was a sagacious fellow, and had 
noticed the miller’s only daughter and Sam in close 
converse on various moonlight evenings; and, as he 
said, when two young people, one of whom is a pretty 
girl, and the other a good looking and worthy young 
man, are observed to evince a partiality for moonlight 
walks, always happen to go in the same direction, move 
slowly along, side by side, and speak in whispers, the 
whole affair presents a most suspicious appearance. 

Tom’s prophecy proved correct, and I soon after of- 
ficiated as bridemaid at the wedding of my old pupil. 

T lost my wager on the very same day, for the wed- 
ding guests, one and all, seeing Sam as the owner in 

rspective of the mill and its appurtenances, addressed 

im as Mr. Thorpe; and I, not liking to be an excep- 
tion to the general rule, was fain to follow their ex- 
ample. 

Sam’s father was dead before this event took place, 


and his brothers and sisters grown up and scattered | , 


abroad in different directions. His mother was sup- 
ported during her declining years by her worthy son, 
who endeavored, by surrounding her with plenty, to 
efface the remembrance of the miserable life she had 
led with her worthless husband. 

Many persons, when they have risen from a state of 
‘beggary, are desirous of forgetting the past; but this 
was not the case with Samuel Thorpe. 

He never for a moment forgot his former destitution, 
and many a poor widow and fatherless child has had 
reason to be thankful for his prosperity. 

A pleasing instance of his gratitude towards my fa- 
ther proved that he was well worthy of his good fortune. 
Some years after the death of his father-in-law, when 
he had become really a wealthy man, a scanty harvest 
threatened the farms with ruin. 

Amongst the rest, my father suffered very severely, 
and it was even whispered that he would be unable to 
stand under the shock. 

The rumor reached the ears of Samuel, and he imme- 
diately came, bringing with him the whole of his ready 
money, to effer it for the use of his former benefactor. 

Lest this should not be sufficient, he produced the 
title-deeds ef. his estate, and volunteered to mortgage it 
to supply the deficiency, if any existed. 

We were all affected even to tears, at this instance of 
genuine gratitude, and though the aid was happily un- 
necessary, I believe Samuel would have been better 
pleased to devote his money to my father’s service than 
he was to retain it in his own possession. 

“Is he still living?” inquired one of grandmamma’s 
young auditors. 

“He is not, my dear,” she replied. “I am sorry to 
say that he died last year, very sincerely regretted by 
all the members of our family. We little thought that 
the miserable, half-starved lad who was taken out of 
charity into our house, would ever rise to the station 
he attained. But we sincerely rejoiced that in this our 
endeavors to save a fellow creature from the pernicious 
effects of his good-for-nothing father’s bad example, 
were crowned with success.” 


42> 
“or 


KILLED BY A RATTLESNAKE, 


Last summer the widow Blakenship, in true Western 
style, set out with her three children for the spring to 
do her washing. While she washed the children and 
dog played areund her, and finally the two boys and 
dog started to hunt araccoon. Finding a rattlesnake, 
which was coiled up near a stump, they attacked it; the 
snake sprang upon the eldest boy and bit him in sev- 
eral places, and the younger, coming to his aid, was 
also fatally bitten. 

The screams of the boys and the barking of the dog 
called the mother to the spot, where she found one boy 
dead and the other in a dying condition. Hurrying 
back to the spring she found that her youngest had fal- 
len into the water, and that she, too, was dead. 

Assistance was procured, and the living and the dead 
duly cared for. After a hunt the snake was caught and 
killed. He wore thirteen rattles. 


42> 
or 


HOLD UP THE FLAG. 

The following affords a thrilling example of heroic 
devotion. The incident is related by Rev. W S. Stan- 
ley, of Cincinnati, in an account of the assault on Fort 
Wagner: 


Among the first that fell was the color sergeant of 
the regiment, covered with wounds. When he fell, in- 
stead of relinquishing the colors which he bore, he took 
them carefully from their staff, wrapped them about 
his person, and then, being too weak to move in any 
other manner, he crawled away from the field of car- 
nage upon his hands and knees. When he was picked 
up by the out-posts of the camp, he had barely strength 
enough remaining to say to his comrades, ‘“Here’s the 
old flag; thank God, it hasn’t touched the ground!” 


A WORDY GROCER. 


A grocer in Quebec advertises “the peculiar delica- 
cies of the! far off Ind, and the finely flavored and hu- 
manizing leaf of the still farther Cathay; the more ex- 
citing, thouzh not less delicious berry of Brazil, and 
the spices, sugars and luscious fruits of the Antilles; 
the sugared condiments and blood-enriching wines of 
the Mediterranean, and the salt-cured and brain-renew- 
ing fish of our own stormy gulf.” 

yhat he means to say is that he sells tea, coffee and 
codfish cheap for cash. 

















RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. : 

We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. F 

Any person, after subscribing for THE ComMPANION and paying 
the full price for it, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure among his acquaintances. Payment 
must, of course, be made in advance. 

These Prentiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 

They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. The 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 





TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
ae 7 paid for in advance, $1,50. ; 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year for $2,10, payment in advance. 

aay pean sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NE UBSCRIBE 


, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 


Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance; 
gli if not paid in advance. vlna J P 





Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 





discontinued. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








For the Companion. 


SIX YEARS OLD. 


“O, I’m so glad I’m six years old!” Thereupon 
there was a stirring of the bed-clothes, and a tangled 
mass of flaxen hair appeared, and a pair of blue eyes, 
winking the sleep out of them, peeped through the 
white gauze curtains that kept the singing, stinging 
mosquitoes at bay. 

“I’m so glad I’m six!” and every body else in the 
family was glad too, I think, for it had been the one all- 
important, oft-recurring question for months, ‘Mother, 
in how many weeks will I be six?” and later, “In how 
many days will I be six?” But now the long-looked- 
for time had come, and Maggie actually was six. 

Just then the bright round sun thrust his head up 
over the hills, winking and blinking at Maggie, as if he 
too were trying to rub the sleep out of his eyes; but it 


_ Was a clear shame for him to pretend that way, for ev- 


ery body knew he had been out all night, playing with 
the little girls and boys in India, and China, and Japan. 

He evidently did not mean to fail of being present at 
Maggie’s birthday, though, for he had eome rushing 
over the earth at break-neck pace, setting the roosters 
crowing as he came along; waking up the little folks in 
Russia, flashing into their eyes in Germany, peeping 
into little chalets far up on the mountains of Switzer- 
land, bidding a hurried good morning to the children 
in France, breaking their morning naps in merry En- 
gland and shining into the cabins of green Ireland. So 
having set all Europe in motion, he flashed across the 
Atlantic Ocean as if that was of no sort of account, and 
here he was shining into Maggie’s window and wish- 
ing her many happy returns of the day. He meant to 
make things as bright and pleasant as possible for her, 
now that he was here. Jack Frost had been lying on 
the lawn all night, and it looked white and cold, but 
the sun glanced at it and lo, it was all sparkling with 
diamonds; each tiny blade of grass holding up a jew- 
elled tip. Then he smiled on the long row of maples 
that lined the street, and so brightened, and warmed, 
and glorified them that each tree looked itself like a 
blaze of sunshine, and the bright yellow leaves they 
had dropped into the street lay in such shining heaps 
that it reminded you of the golden streets where the re- 
deemed walk. P 

“It seems to me,” said Maggie, clapping her hands, 
“that God always makes birthdays and Sundays pleas- 
ant.” 

When Maggie was five years old she had had a chil- 
dren’s party, with games on the lawn and all that sort 
of thing; but this year it was decided that she should 
have a grown-up party, with only papa and mother, 
grandpa and grandma for guests, and Maggie herself 
for hostess; and if there should happen to be any birth- 
day presents (Maggie was almost sure there would be) 
they were expected to appear at the tea party. 

“T’m afraid it will be a long time till supper,” said 
Maggie; but busy hands and feet make short hours, 
and mother’s and Maggie’s were busy all day long. It 
was strange how many things there were to do for so 
small a party. 

There was the birthday cake to be trimmed with cun- 
ning little silk flags, red, white and blue; there were 
wee tarts to be made, just big enough for a fairy party, 
with about a thimble full of amber or crimson jelly 
dropped into each. There were wee cakes to be made, 
and wee biscuit to be baked, and ever so many flowers 
to be picked and arranged for the party. To be sure, 
Jack Frost had kissed some of them to death, but there 
were hosts of others left—sweet peas, as sweet as their 
name, gilly-flowers of many colors, brilliant verbenas, 
flaming nasturtions, pink and scarlet geraniums, mod- 
est mignonette, and actually one or two late roses that 
had bloomed ‘‘for this occasion only.” 

The hours flew by, but faster still flew Maggie’s 
tongue, and the questions poured out in such a steady 
stream that mother thought she would count them. 
How many do you think there were in a quarter of an 
hour? Just fifty. Think of that. It would be two 
hundred in an hour, and more than two thousand ina 
day! No wonder mother got out of breath answering 
about one in six of them; but then birthdays only come 
once a year. 

“Tt seems to me, mother,” said Maggie, “that I am 
having the happiest days now that I ever had in my life. 
I think I’m avery happy little girl, and even when I 
get tired and say ‘O hum suz,’ I’m just as happy!” 

The sun couldn’t stay to the party, after all; he had 
an engagement out West, so he bade Maggie good 
night and said he would look at her presents in the 
morning. 

When tea was ready mother said, “Now for a few min- 
utes it’s going to be just like Christmas, and Maggie 
must go into the library.” So Maggie went off, smil- 
ing and thinking to herself, “Now they are going to 
bring in the presents, and I do wonder what I shall 
have.” 

It was only a minute, and then the doors were thrown 
open and Maggie came out taking hold of papa’s arm, 
like a grown-up young lady. 

Very bright and nice it all looked. The table was 
spread with mother’s best china and silyer, and every 


thing on it, from the little sardines to the little tray, 
covered with the little tea-set over which Maggie was 
to preside, was in homceopathic doses. ‘ 

The gas burner was wreathed with vines covered with 
fragrant white flowers; there wasa tall pyramid of flow- 
ers in the centre of the table, and a bouquet at each 
plate; and the bright flags in the birthday cake nodded 
and fluttered, and waved; but where were the presents? 

Maggie looked over the table for a minute with a 
grave face, for she saw nothing there. 

“Come around this way,” said papa, and there, be- 
side her seat, was a beautiful little school desk, just 
such as they use in a real school, and a place in it for 
real ink, and room inside for books. 

That was papa’s present, and Maggie’s eyes sparkled 
as she examined it. 

Then on the desk was a beautiffl Bible, and on the 
cover of it, in gilt letters, was her own name, her very 
own—“Maggie Morton—from her grandparents. Oct. 
20, 1867.” This was from the dear grandpa and grand- 
ma, who wanted to give Maggie something that she 
could Keep always. 

“T think the Bible is the best book in the world,” 
said Maggie. 

Then there was a dear little gold chain from the other 
grandma, and a set of story books from mother. 

“I believe ’'m too happy to eat any supper,” said 
Maggie; but the privilege of pouring “truly tea’ was 
too precious to be wasted; so the little hostess was 
helped into her high chair, where she poured tea with 
all gravity into cups that might have served for Mrs. 
Tom Thumb’s best china set; and then Katy must come 
from the kitchen with red, white and blue flags in her 
hair and pass the tea.to the company. 

What a merry time they had! How they praised the 
tea, and how often the little cups came back to be filled! 
How fast the little biscuit disappeared! How the tarts 
went down at one bite! 

But birthday parties cannot last always, and this one 
came to an end, like all the rest. 

“T have had a beautiful time, mother,” sighed Mag- 
gie, as she snuggled down inside the white curtains 
again. “Now how many weeks will it be before I shall 
be seven?” - N. L. E. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





The Apparent Impossibility. 


You sme yourself able to show any one what he never 
saw before, what you never saw, and what no one ever saw, 
and which after you two have seen, no one else ever shall 
see. After requesting the company to guess this riddle, and 
they have professed themselves unable to do so, produce a 
nut, and having cracked it, take out the kernel, and ask 
them if they have ever seen it before; of course they answer 
no; you reply, “Neither have I, and I think you will confess 
that nobody else has ever seen it, and now no one shall see 
it again ;” saying which, you put the kernel into your mouth 
and eat it. 
Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
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I am composed of 40 letters. 

My 26, 37, 22, 4 is a color. 

My 12, 25, 29, 83, 18 is a college in Kentucky. 

My 24, 15, 33, 2 is a wild animal. 

My 5. 37, 12, 14, 31, 20 is a.city in New York, 

My 3, 15, 36 is what we all must do. 

My 37, 22, 29, 20 is a girl’s name. 

My 35, 10, 16, 82, 19, 9 is worn by ladies, 

My 13, 21, 1 is part of the foot. 

My 5, 22, 39, 34, 15, 2 is a city in Texas. 

My 1, 6, 1, 8, 4, 40, 13 is a mountain in Massachusetts. 

My 7, 29, 40, 11, 35, 86, 28 is a month, : F 

My 8. 5, 6, 15, 3 is a boy’s name. 

My 15, 28, 27, 18 is a metal. 

My whole is a favorite maxim with the publishers of the 

Companion. 3 FANNIE. 

. . 


Two small words in one united, 
Full of meaning, quaint and old, 

Uttered often by the parting, 
Constitute my name and whole. 


Often pressing invitations 
Are repeated o’er and o’er, 
To call in and do my second, 
As you pass the merchant’s store. 


And my /Jirst, if loved and practised 
Here, a mansion will secure 

In the kingdom of our Father, 
With the holy, just and pure, 


4. 


Place the nine digits in three rows, in such a way that, 
adding them together, up or down, across, or from corner to 
corner, they shall always make fifteen. 


5. 


My sole piece of furniture’s always a bed, 

Though I’m not known to sleep, and | have nota head; 
No pillow, no sheets, and no blankets to spread. 

A mantle I wear, which is part of my skin; 

I can boast of a beard ae I have not a chin, 

And I’m out of my bed while you’re tucking me in! 


Conundrums. 


Why is a lady witness summoned to court like a vessel fas- 
tened to her dock? Because she is bound to a pier. 

What one of the United States can be written with three 
letters? Tennessee. X EC. 


Which is the business that would “soot” anybody? Chim-- 
ney-sweeping. . 

Why is the flag of the United States like the Northern 
Ocean? Because it waves from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Why are kind mothers like novel writers? Because they’ 
indulge in-fancy. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1 Fifty-two times a year it came, 
With story, puzzle, charming game, 
To please, guide, help us,—great its fame, 
The Youths’ Companion, 
($50-two Times-a-ear-it-K M-withe-store-reapers-L (of a: 
house)-chair-M in G-game-two leas-guide-he- .-puss-great 
1Ts-fa-me (musical terms)-the 


ouths’ Companion. 
2. The Morning Star. 4. Never too late to mend. 
8. The Pillar of Salt. 





5. Scowl—grow—row—owl, 
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Terms of the - Companion. 


The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 

When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 

Papers delivered by Carriers, $1,50 per year, 
in advance. 


THE PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS OF 
SOUTHERN GERMANY. 
From a Correspondent. 
A Vibw of Royalty. 

We spent a day or two at Augsburg, a city of Bava- 
ria. It is the old city. . 

While we were at the station the royal carriages 
passed containing the queen of Wurtemberg and her 
suite, and we had then a good opportunity not only to 
see royalty, but to examine at our leisure the peculiar 
and fantastic costumes worn by the peasants of that 
region. 

I fear that you may weary of my written descriptions 
and allusions to peasant dress, for in the interest I 
feel in seeing for myself, I forget that you cannot enjoy 
as I do. 

Costumes of the Peasants. 

Men and women froin the country crowded all the 
passage ways to see the royal train. The men wore 
suits of black, and many of the vests were buttoned 
with silver coins, and the coats were adorned with rows 
of them. Of course these men were of the better class 
of peasants, else they could not have afforded to sacri- 
tive so much to show. 

The women had most fanciful dresses, of many col- 
ors, and with huge stuffed sleeves as large as a water- 
pail above the elbow, and tight to the arm below. 
Tae head-dress [ cannot describe, only that part of it 
consisted of an immense crest, gilded after the manner 
of pure gold, and studded with glass rubies, emeralds 
and other precious stones. 

The little boys and girls were dressed in such an an- 
tiquated style that we almost thought they were all 
dwarfs. One of the things that we shall longest re- 
member in connection with Augsburg, will be the cheer- 
ful faces and grotesque costumes of the country people 
around. 

Stupidity of the Peasantry. 

But though a traveller may find much pleasure in 
noticing the customs and dress of the peasants here in 
Southern Germany, we cannot feel greatly interested in 
the people themselves. Such stupidity of expression, 
sometimes almost seeming like vacancy itself, [ never 
saw in any country betore. 

The men, some of them, seem to be conscious of no 
higher motive than the mere desire to exist; to have 
plenty of beer and tobacco. As I see them every where 
drinking and smoking, [ am constantly reminded of 
Tenier’s pictures of Dutch boors, the naturalness of 
which [ never till now appreciated. 

Houses, Barns, Gardens. 

In our afternoon ride to Kempton we had the Alps, 
with their snow-crested tops and sides, in view the en- 
tire way. Mountain streams were constantly dashing 
past us, and the purest water seemed to be bubbling up 
in most unexpected places, 

The houses in the valleys were very different in style 
from those of the north; the roofs were made of shin- 
giles, instead of red tiles, and there were blinds on the 
windows. 

There were good, sensible American barns too, only 
they were located in unpleasant proximity to the 
houses. Sometimes the house made one half of the 
building and the barn the other. 

The gardens and fielus were separated from each 
other by fences, such as we have not seen for many 
months. Men were in the fields cutting hay, and 
bareheaded women were spreading it; the banks by 
the railway were covered with onr own wild flowers, 
and in the little gardens by the station houses [ saw 
tulips and rows of the beautiful narcissus. 

Reminded of Home, 

Kempton is delightfully located, and although we 
only chose it as a convenient stopping place for a night, 
we could be contented to remain days. From the win- 
dows of our hotel” we can see the Alps, and have in 
every direction a glorious view. We have been sitting 
by one window from which we could have no glimpse 
of the quiet little town below us, but could only see 
some of the handsome new houses in the suburbs. 
They are so unlike German ones that we think the 
owners must have lived in America, and come home 
to build themselves pretty houses. One that I saw was 
of light color, had light blinds, a cupola on the top, and 
was of the same general style as so many of those we 
admire around Boston. Somebody who will read this 
better lives in just such an one. We thought of the in- 
mates of that pleasant American home, of the baby boy 
and all, while we were looking at this one away off 
here in Bavaria. 

We have been so long in Germany, and so long unac- 
customed to carpets, that when we entered this rgom 
where I am writing we thought it almost regally fur- 
nished: and yet to you, notwithstanding the velvet sofa 
and chairs and fine lace curtains, it would seem cheer- 
less, because we Americans think our comfort, or at 
least the pleasing effect of a room, depends much on 
carpets. 

Talking German, 

The people in the hotel instantly recognized us as 
foreigners, and gave us the “best room.” We made 
some ludicrous efforts to appear like Germans; and 
tried to carry on conversations among ourselves in their 
lanzuage; and listen to the by-standers as if we were 

much interested—when in truth we understood noth- 
ing—and thought we were succeeding nicely, until 


the wife of Augustus, the Roman emperor, lived. We 
have strolled through the quiet streets, have tried to 
find.a Railway Guide in the bookstores, have deposited 
some letters in the post office for America, and now 
have returned to our room to watch the sunlight gild 
the tops of the Alps and fade away behind them, and 
I, to think of my friends at home and write this letter 
to them. Cc. a. G. 





For the Companion. 


LEAP YEAR. 
1868 will be Leap Year! And what is that? ask the 
children at home. But perhaps there are some chil- 
dren that take it at its word, and let it leap without 
once asking why, and yet, when told, will feel pleased 
to know why “every leap year has one more.” 
The earth moves round the sun in 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 49 seconds nearly. Now, as we say 865 
days make a year, we have an overplus of time, and in 
four years it amounts to nearly one day, and thus it is 
added on to the end of February as an extra day, ora 
leap that civil time makes to keep up with the sun. 
This arrangement was effected by Julius Cesar, in 
the year 46 before Christ. But as the fractional parts 
of a day do not make quite a whole day in four years, 
another change was effected by Pope Gregory XIII. 
After much study, he ordered that several days should 
be added to make up the deficiency; that from that 
date the 5th of October should be called the 15th, and 
1700, 1800, 1900 should not be accounted leap years, to 
avoid trouble in the future. 
This change was not adopted by the English nation 
till September, 1752, the 8d of the month to be called 
the 14th, and the term Old Style was introduced to ex- 
plain the true date, and New Style the adopted one. 
A year that can be divided by four without a remain- 
der, except the dates above, is Leap Year. 
ARRELLE. 
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VARIETY. 








A NEW YEAR’S LESSON. 


The house was little, and low, and old, 
But the logs on the hearth burned bright, 
And two little girls with iocks of gold 
Were playing in the light; 
And their hearts were giad and their laughter gay, 
For the morrow would bring the New Year’s day. 


The house was little, the house was low, 
But cheerily shone the light ° 
Out of the window and over the snow, 
(For the ground with snow was white,) 
Cheerily shimmered and shone about, 
As if there were tire within and without. 


An ancient, gnarled and knotty tree 
Hung all about the eaves; 
So the little house just seemed to be 
A bird’s-nest in the leaves; 
And the little girls, in homespun dressed, 
Just like the nestlings of the nest. 


And still as the wind with sharp teeth snapped 
A leatlet sere and brown, 
Right merrily their hands they clapped 
To see it sliding down, 
Past the tirelight’s ruddy 
To the tire that seemed to 


low, 
e in the snow. 


“0 mother, mother!”’ they cried with a will, 
Their cheeks to the window pressed, 
And peeping shyly over the sill, 
Like birdlings over the nest; 
“See how it fiutters and flies about; 
It thinks there is tire in the snow, no doubt.” 


And then they laugh and shout with glee, 
And tell how wiid it whirls, 
And call it crazy as it can be. 
“You foolish little girjs!”’ 
The mother sadly and sweetly said, 
Laying a hand on each golden head: 


“Suppose that leafa crazy thing, 
My darlings; even suppose 
It thought the tirelight glimmering 
Wut there upon the snow, 
The same as the fire upon the hearth, 
Why, that were not a cause for mirth!” 


And then she says, as pearl on pearl 
Her pale cheek trickles down,— 
“It makes me think of the beggar girl 
We saw in the streets of the town; 
Her hand as little and brown as a leaf,— 
Just such a picture of houseless grief. 


“By some sharp breath of fortune whirled 
Away trom her mother’s knee, 
She is lett to flutter about the world, 
The same as the leaf of a tree; 
No roof for her, my dears, you know, 
Nor tire, except the tire in the snow. 


“On her poor hand, so brewn and cold, 
No New Year’s gift will shine.’”’ 
Dropped low was each shining head of gold. 
“1 wish | could give her mine!” 
Cry both little girls as they see the glow 
Uf their New Year's fire outside in the snow. 
Snow Berries. 


> ae 


A PET SQUIRREL. 


The gray squirrel makes a very interesting pet in 
continement. We had one last summer for a pet, and 
she was full of fun and frolic. She was taken from her 
parents’ nest when she was hardly a week old, and was 
reared by hand. Of course she was perfectly tame and 
gentle. She soon learned to recoynize the members of 
the family, and would know a stranger at once. She 
was very affectionate, and never seemed happy unless 
she was in our lap, or in one of our pockets, where she 
would cuddle herself up for a nap, or busy herself with 
a nut, or piece of cake or cracker that was placed there 
for her use. She was very fond of ice cream, and we 
oft:n took her to Fera’s and treated her, letting her eat 
trom our own dish; for you know she was such a fool- 
ish little body that it would not pay to have a whole 
cream for her. In midsummer we were ill a few days. 
Bunny seemed to sympathize with us; for she would 
not content herself in her nest, but would creep up 
stairs and cuddle down beside us at every opportunity. 

Poor little Bunny! One night she was found cold 
and stiff in her little house. She had made a nest of 
brown paper, and had accidentally swallowed some. It 
is poison to these little creatures, and it killed her. 
The tears that little Anna and Franky shed on the next 
morning. when they learned of the death of their favor- 
ite, spoke volumes for the affection she had won from 
them. 





—————$< 99 
CONTEST OF WILD BEASTS. 


On the occasion of the transfer cf the Southern 
branch of the Barnum & Van Amburg: museum and 
menagerie from Montgomery to Mobile, a railroad acci- 
dent liberated the beasts and occasioned an extraordi- 
nary and terrific combat. ‘The cages of the Himalaya 





some one asked the little girl with us if she could speak 
German. “You are a little English girl. Cam you speak 
German ?” 

We have visited a tower here which rests upon foun- 
dations laid by the Romans before the time of Christ, 
and there was in former times a castle, where it is said 


bear, the Bengal tiger, the Thibet bear and Brazilian 
| tiger were so much shattered as to liberate the occu- 
pants, and permit them to escape te the adjoining 
forest, whence they were speedily attracted by the car- 
cass of a deer that had been killed by the casualty. 
Over this bonne-bouche the fierce creatures snarled, 


. A knowledge of this fact is of no small value to travel- 


not daring to interfere until the participants in the fight 
had satisfied the cravings of appetite. After dinner the 
beasts became good friends and had a game of play, no 
doubt acknowledzing each the other’s prowess in war. 
During their gambolling they were secured by lassoes 
and ropes, preventing any subsequent outbreak. By 
this accident the company lost two lions, a panther 
and a leopard, all very valuable beasts. 
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BIG CACTUS. 

A bulky vegetable, looking like a big kettle drum in 
our gardens, would be a curiosity. In New Mexico 
and the territories of that latitude nature seems quite 
grotesque in the character of her vegetation. A writer 
from Arizona says: 


Among the vegetable curiosities we have met are the 
muskal plant and a singular cactus, the shape of an 
inverted kettle-drum, an which, from its fancied re- 
semblance to the craniums of our “short-haired _breth- 
ren,” is known as the “nigger head” cactus. We have 
seen specimens of it large enough to fill a flour barrel. 
It is covered with hooks about three inches long and 
sharp as serpents’ fangs. By “sealping,” or taking off 
the top of this plant, and churning it inside, water 
tnough may be secured to satisfy the demands of thirst. 





lers who may have no water and cannot get any. I 
might remark that water is very scarce here and hard 
to tind. When this territory becomes settled artesian 
wells will be used almost entirely. 

From the muskal the natives make a kind of liquor 
said to be highly intoxicating. Its root, when cooked, 
is good to eat, and tastes very sweet. When raw, it 
tastes like an uncooked potato, and soon after eating 
it the tongue begins to feel as if the skin were taken off. 
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AN ARAB LEGEND. 


King Nimrod one day caused three urns to be placed 
before his three suns. One of the urns was of gold, the 
other of amber, and the third of clay. The king told 
his eldest son to choose among the urns that which ap- 

reared to contain the treasure of the greatest price. 
‘he eldest chose the vase of gold, on which was written 
“Empire;” he opened it, and found it full of blood. 
The second chose the amber vase,on which was written 
“Giory;” he opend it, and found it filled with the ashes 
of men who had been famous on earth. The third took 
the remaining vase of clay; he opened it, and found it 
empty; but in the bottom the potter had written one of 
the names of God. 

“Which of these vases weighs the most?” demanded 
the king of the court. The ambitious replied, the vase 
of gold; the poets and conquerors, the vase of amber; 
the sages answered and said the empty vase, because 
that a single letter in the name of God weighs more 
than the entire globe. 

en 





WHERE THE IVORY COMES FROM. 


About 24,000 oxen are killed each week to supply the 
city of New York with meat. The bone known as “the 
shin bone,” and all the leg, from the knee to the hoof, 
falls into the hands of Mr. Peter Cooper. He contracts 
with the butchers and market men to supply him, and 
in this way about 100,000 shin bones per week find their 
way to his establishment. All the muscles are taken 
trom them, the gluten is extracted, and the clean white 
bone is kept to be worked up into parasol handles. In 
this way Mr. Cooper has made an immense fortune, 
and many ladies who supposed they were admiring a 
beautiful carved ivory handle to their sunshades, rid- 
ing-whips, &c., have only been gazing on the shin 
bone of an ox; the very animal, perhaps, which sup- 
plied them with their morning’s Beetsteak. 
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NOVEL DIETARY. 


Skaters must have iced water, and occasionally have 
souse. 

Men of intemperate habits must avoid corned meat 
and alewives. 

Teachers of languages may be said to live on tongues 
and sounds. 

Carpenters should have plane food. 

Dentists like something that’s jilling. 

Paper hangers always have rol/s on their tables. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
From Messrs. Lee § Shepard, Publishers, Boston. 


Go.pEN TruTus. Selections in prose and poetry on the 
following subjects: The Inner Lite; Trials by the Way; 
Work tor Christ; The Unfailing Friend; The Heavenly 
Home. 

CLacpia. A novel, by Miss Douglass, author of “Stephen 
Dane,” “In Trust,” &c., &c. 

Bit_y Grimks’ Favorite; or, Johnny Greenleaf’s Tal- 
ent. The second volume of “The Helping Hand Series.” 
By May Mannering. 

Dorry DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. 
the ‘Dotty Dimple Series,” by Sophie May. Said by our 
eight-year-old critic to be “better ’n Little Prudy, even.” 


poe 
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The first of 





Aw Irn1sHMAN called at a country bookstore to pur- 
chase a steel pen. Theclerk handed him one, and after 
examining it a moment he threw it down, declaring 
that he didn’t want to be cheated in that manner. The 
clerk picked it up and asked, ‘*What is the matter with 
it?” 


“It’s broke,” said the man; “I want a whole one, or 
I’ll not pay ye for it.” 
The clerk assured him that it was whole, and a good 
one, but was effectually silenced by the Irishman, who, 
pointing out its defect, exclaimed: 
“An will yez be atther calling that a whole one? 
Don’t you see it’s split?” 


Earty To Bep AND EaRLy TO R1sE.—A citizen of 
Norwich, Ct., lately died at the great age of one hun- 
dred and two years. He maintained robust health up 
to the last, a fact which he ascribed to strict temperance 
in all things, and to his habit of going to bed before 
eight every evening, and getting up before five every 
morning, from his earliest boyhood to the day on 
which he was laid upon his bed of death. 


IF FAMILIES could be induced to substitute apples— 
sound and ripe—for pies, cakes and sweetmeats, with 
which their children are too frequently stuffed, there 
would be a diminution in the sum total of doctors’ 
bills, in a single year, sufficient to lay in a stock of this 
delicious fruit for a whole season’s use. 





A MERCHANT in Providence, a day or two since, was 
called upon by a person whom he remembered as a for- 
mer clerk, who wished to be allowed to refnnd him the 
sum of $200 which he said he had stolen when in his 
employ several years before. The request was granted, 
and the caller departed with a lightened conscience. 

A Lapy meeting a girl who had lately left her ser- 
vice, inquired, ‘Well, Mary, where do you live now?” 
“Please ma’am I don’t live nowhere now,” rejoined the 
girl, “I have got married!” 

SomE ONE tells a story of a steamboat passenger 
watching a revolving light of a light house on the coast, 
and exclaiming, “Gosh! the wind blows that light out 
as fast as the man can strike it.” 


“BripGet, has that blockhead cleaned off the snow 
from the pavement?” “Yis marm.” “Did he do it 


COOKING BY STEAM! 
H. L. DUNCKLEE’S 
FULTON STEAMER. 


A Great Revolution in Cooking. 


A MEAL OF EIGHT OR TEN VARIETIES COOKED OVER 
ONE HOLE OF A STOVE OR RANGE IN HALF THE 
TIME IT CAN BE DONE BY ANY OTHER PROCESS. 


Puddings, Cake or Bread cooked at the same time, over Meats, 
Poultry, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips. Beets and Onions, withou 
partaking of the flavor of these vegetables. 

This apparatus condenses its own steam during the cooking, 
and all the juices and flavor concentrated in the lower vessel 
make a delicious soup by the addition of a little seasoning. 


This Steamer has the advantage over all others, by having each 
part made so it can be detached and cleaned from all the impuri- 
ties or deposits arising from cooking 


A single Bonsil Gas Burner will do the work of a Fifty Dollar 
tove. 
An examination of this apparatus will convince any one of its 


superiority over all others. 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States. Ten sizes. 


from six to fifty dollars. 
POND & DUNCKLEE, 


ftw 87 Blackstone 8t.. B:ston, 





Wanted—Agents 
To Canvass for “‘Merry’s Museum ” 
an illustrated Monthly Magazine for Boys and Girls—28th yeg 
of publication. New series commences with the January num 
ber, which appears enlarged, improved and rejuvenated, witha 
new editor, new contributors, new artists, new engravers, new 
features, aud in a new dress 

Liberal Premiums—Liberal Terms to @lubs. 
Send for a specimennumber. For terms, which are very lide 


ral, address 
HORACE B. FULLER, Publisher. 


3—2w 245 Washington Street, Bosten, 





WANTED, AGENTS. 
$75 to $200 Per Month, 


everywhere, male and female, to introduce the GENUTNE I¥. 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. 


Price only 818. Fully warranted for five years, 


We will pay $1000 for any machine that willsew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch."’ Every second stitch can be cut, and 
stillthe cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commis 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. Address 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap me 
chine manufactured. 3HWw 



















SKATES 
—AND— 
SKATE STRAPS, 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 
BOSTON CLUB SKATES, 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES, 

WINSLOW’S PREMIUM SKATES! 

Skate Sharpeners, Bags, Hockeys, &c., &, 
FOR SALE BY 
BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 
- 178 WASHINGTON STREET. 
w 





EVERY DAY BRINGS FORTH 
New testimony to the efficacy of that well-known remedy, 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTEBS. 


Many thousands of persons who are to-day suffering from dit 
orders of the digestive organs, who are emaciated, weak, and ur 
able to attend to their business, could soon become well, heary 
and robust by the use of a few bottles of this Bitters. 

Dyspepsia, Liver C laint, and Debility of the System, 
soon vanish Lefore this powerful remedy. Its effects are almost 
miraculous. : 

Hon. James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 
PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 14, 1&i. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS is a very useful artict 
as a tonic, and as an appetizer. It is not an intoxicating drip 
and may be used beneficially by persons of all ages. 

Respectfully yours, Jas. Ross SNOWDES. 


The high character of those who testify to the merits of Hoo 
land's Bitters should induce the most skeptical to give it a iat 
trial. 
as pa German Bitters is free from any alcoholic admizturt 
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TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PD 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of New 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-h# 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO @& THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has tailed 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gene 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the® 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest deg 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMINE* 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their i and unq d appro 
Sent by on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages..... jecccce ~~ 
Twelve Packages. 9 U0...... 43 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
120 Tremont Strett 





- 
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“THEY CURE!" What cures? AYER'S CHERRY PE 
TORAL for a Cough, AYER’S PILLS for a purgative, 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA for the complaints that require 
alterative medicine. Ceci 





FOUND AT LAST, a remedy that not only relieves but c# 
that enemy of mankind, Consumption, as well as the numer 
satellites which revolve around it in the shape of Coughs, Col 
Bronchitis, Sore Thrvat, Influenza, &c. The remedy weal 
go is Dr. Wistar's Batsam oF WitD Cuerey, prepared 
Seth W. Fowle & Son, Boston. il¥ 
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